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THE RELATION OF BALLADRY TO FOLK-LORE 1 

BY H. M. BELDEN 

The field of the American Folk-Lore Society has been defined by 
Mr. Newell as including the beliefs, customs, and oral literature of 
the aborigines of North and South and Central America, as well as 
the folk-lore that has come into America with the immigration of the 
various European stocks. Professor J. G. Frazer, in his inaugural 
address at Liverpool two years ago, divided the field covered by such 
a definition into two parts, calling the one the study of savagery, and 
retaining the name "folk-lore" (in accordance with its original use) 
for the study of those survivals or remainders of an earlier belief and 
practice which are to be found among the so-called civilized nations 
of our day. And he states very clearly the reason for attaching to the 
beliefs and traditions of the more backward part of our civilized 
populations the same significance as to the social and psychological 
phenomena of savagery. He is speaking of religion; but what he says 
applies as well to science, art, and civil institutions : 

"The present is the best guide to the interpretation of the past; 
for while the higher forms of religious faith pass away like clouds, the 
lower stand firm and indestructible like rocks." 2 

It is upon this ground only, it seems to me, that the study of folk- 
lore in the narrower sense — the study of "the" beliefs, customs, and 
oral literature" of the less-sophisticated part of our civilized popula- 
tions — can be justified in the eyes of science. Without this postulate, 
folk-lore must stand exposed to the charge once made by a carping 
critic against philology, — the charge of being "an unintelligent 
curiosity about trifles." 

In regard to that part of the field of folk-lore with which alone I 
am at all familiar, the march-land between folk-lore and literature 
which we call balladry, it is especially important to ascertain, if 
possible, whether or no we are right, under the principle laid down 

1 Address of the retiring President, delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society in Providence, R. I., December 29, 1910. 

2 Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1906), p. 83. 
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by Professor Frazer, in claiming it for folk-lore. The claim has been 
practically denied by some of the foremost of ballad students. Ac- 
cording to Professor Gummere, "ballad-making is a closed account." 
The ballad faculty is atrophied; ballads are no longer living things, 
but are extinct like the dodo, and the most that we can do is to gather 
the dead bones. And even of these the gathering is practically com- 
pleted. "Mr. Child," we are told, "made an effort to stimulate the 
collection of such remains of the traditional ballad as still live on the 
lips of the people in this country and in the British Islands. The 
harvest was, in his opinion, rather scanty. . . . Enough was done, 
at all events, to make it clear that little or nothing of value remains 
to be recovered in this way." Merely literary opinion, too, as voiced 
by Mr. Quiller-Couch in the preface to his admirable "Oxford Book 
of Ballads," is to the same effect. "The Ballad has been dead," he 
says, "or as good as dead, for two hundred years." If this is so, it 
would seem that folk-lore, as an active science, has nothing more to 
do with ballads. The bones are there in the museum, and we may 
study them at our leisure; but there are no living ballads, nothing in 
the present to guide us to the interpretation of the past. If folk-lore 
is the study of existing social and psychological phenomena, it must 
yield to history or to literary criticism the field of balladry. 

Against such a view it may be objected, that, as a matter of fact, 
the activities of the ballad-collector are more earnest and more fruitful 
to-day (chiefly, it should be said, in consequence of the publication 
of Child's great work) than they were fifteen years ago, when Child's 
judgment just quoted was expressed. In England the Folk-Song 
Society has done all its very valuable work since Child's collection was 
finished; and Mr. Barry in the east, and others in the south and west, 
of the United States, have made extensive and significant collections. 
It may be said, too, that if events as recent as the death of Jesse 
James and the assassination of Garfield are made the subjects of 
ballads, ballad-making can hardly be pronounced a closed account. 
An American ballad that has much interested Mr. Barry and me — a 
ballad known by oral tradition from Nova Scotia to Texas — seems 
certainly to have been produced not above two generations ago. How, 
then, can it be asserted that the ballad is no longer a living form? 

The answer comes promptly. These recent productions, though 
described as "song-ballads" by the people who cherish them, are not 
ballads; that is, not true ballads, ballads of the folk, "popular" 
ballads. They may be popular enough, in one sense of the word; 
they may no doubt be a proper subject of investigation for the folk- 
lorist; if ballads they must be called, let us call them "vulgar" ballads; 
at all events, let us keep them quite distinct from the true ballad of 
tradition, the "popular ballads" of Child's collection. 
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Thus we are brought, as the scientific investigator must always be, 
to the problem of definition and classification. In the case of ballads, 
the problem is an intricate one. Several types of theory as to the 
origin and history of ballads may be distinguished, with concomitant 
definitions and classifications. I shall attempt no more than a brief 
review of the leading theories, in order to make clear my own view 
of the relation of the folk-lorist to balladry. 

I begin with the most inclusive, — the doctrine held by Dr. John 
Meier, and expounded by him in his article on "Kunstlieder im 
Volksmunde." Dr. Meier's is really a theory of folk-poetry in the 
widest sense; it includes balladry, but is not simply a theory of the 
ballad. According to him, that is folk- poetry which, from whatever 
source and for whatever reason, has passed into the possession of the 
folk, the common people, so completely that each singer or reciter 
feels the piece to be his own. It comes ultimately, no doubt, from 
the invention of some poet. Indeed, Dr. Meier has traced one poem 
of known authorship, a sentimental little piece by a German nobleman 
of a hundred and thirty years ago, through a most surprising number 
and variety of forms sung by the folk in different parts of Germany. 
What constitutes these versions folk-song in contradistinction to Von 
Stamford's original "Aennchen" is the fact that all consciousness of 
the original authorship is lost, — so far lost that each singer feels the 
thing to be his own, and changes it, or rather simply utters it, according 
to his own fancy. This unconsciousness of any external authorship, 
of any authoritative form, on the part of the people who sing it, is 
what constitutes any given performance folk-song. It may be a piece 
from the concert-hall, or a song of Goethe's, or the work of some 
humbler or earlier poet; whatever its origin or character, it is folk- 
song if it has passed into the possession of the people. If it tells a 
story, we shall have to classify it as a popular ballad. No definition 
of the intrinsic qualities of folk-song is attempted, and the whole 
field — since every folk-version is an instance of folk-taste and of the 
workings of the folk-mind — belongs to folk-lore. 

Coming nearer to our immediate problem, into the field of ballads 
in our own language, where the narrative form of popular song exceeds 
in bulk and value all other forms, we find Mr. J. H. Millar, in his 
"Literary History of Scotland" (1903), setting forth a doctrine not 
less sweeping than Dr. Meier's, though with a different emphasis. 
Everything, it would seem, that is called ballad is ballad to Mr. 
Millar. He is not concerned with the actual currency of these poems 
among the people. That is no part of the conception of a ballad. 
A piece may be a true ballad that never was known to any one but 
its author. Ballads are for him merely a form of literature. "Bal- 
lads," he says, "were written by men of varying degrees of ability. 
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An infinity of grades of excellence ranges from the best minstrels at 
the top to the worst at the bottom. But the dullest attempted in 
his blundering way to copy the example set by the most brilliant and 
popular; and the doggerel which recounts the fate of Mr. Weare who 
lived in Lyon's Inn is as much ballad — belongs, that is, to the same 
genre, is 'produced under the same conditions,' and is impregnated 
with the same ' folk-spirit ' — as the gallant and inspiring stanzas which 
tell us of Otterbourne and Kinmont Willie. That it is worse poetry is 
true, but is not to the purpose. The difference is not that between 
two distinct species of art, but the difference between the work of a 
botcher and of an artist in the same kind." This means, for our 
problem, that the folk-lorist has nothing more to do with ballads than 
he has with sonnets; that ballads, like other poems, are the work of 
poets, to be judged as poems, and produced under substantially the 
same conditions as any other poetry. Joanna Baillie, Hogg, and in 
our own time Kipling, have been possessed of "the true ballad gift." 

Millar writes in protest against, the doctrine, of which Professor 
Gummere is the leading exponent, that there are genuine and spurious 
ballads, — more exactly, "traditional" or "popular" ballads and 
"vulgar" ballads, — the latter a low form of literature in the ordinary 
acceptation of that word, the former a product of the folk in a peculiar 
sense and under conditions no longer to be found in the English- 
speaking world. Professor Gummere has admirably made out the 
stylistic peculiarities of the "traditional" ballad, with which alone, 
under his definition, folk-lore has to do — or rather had to do, since 
the traditional ballad is extinct as a living form. 

To this theory, by far the most important contribution to ballad 
study (excepting, of course, the great Child collection) that has been 
made in our time, I shall have to return in a few minutes. I pass on 
here to a brief statement of two opinions that have been formulated 
since the publication of "The Beginnings of Poetry." 

One of these is that held by Mr. Phillips Barry. Although he has 
not yet published his arguments in full, I believe I shall not mis- 
represent his view if I say that, accepting Professor Gummere's 
analysis of traditional ballad style, he holds that its peculiarities are 
due, not to social conditions that have passed away, but to the fact 
of oral tradition itself; that instead of "communal origin," we should 
speak of "communal re-creation;" and that in American "song-ballads" 
of our own day we may trace the rudiments of the same stylistic 
peculiarities which we find fully developed in the best ballads of Child's 
collection. According to this view, ballad-making is far from being 
a closed account, and the whole field of balladry belongs to the domain 
of folk-lore. 

The last view that I shall consider is that expressed by Mr. Ker, the 
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author of "Epic and Romance," in an address "On the History of 
the Ballads," read before the British Academy a year ago. After 
showing the difference between English, Danish, German, and French 
ballads, and distinguishing between the ballad and the romance, he 
reaches this conclusion: "The truth is that Ballad is an idea, a poetical 
form, which can take up any matter, and does not leave the matter as 
it was before." To the consideration of this pregnant utterance I 
shall return in the sequel. 

So far as concerns our problem, the adherents of these diverse 
attitudes toward ballads may be resolved into two groups, — those 
who do, and those who do not, find, in what have passed in print and 
singing for ballads, more than one sort of product. In the latter group 
belong Dr. Meier, Mr. Millar, and — with a difference — Mr. Barry. In 
the former stand Professor Gummere and — again with a difference — 
Mr. Ker. I cannot hesitate to range myself with Professor Gummere on 
this point. It is incomprehensible to me that any one of competent 
critical judgment should read first such ballads as Scott printed in 
the "Minstrelsy," and then such stuff as came from the Seven Dials 
presses in the last century, without seeing between them a difference 
not only in execution, but in conception and in method. Without 
denying certain slight approaches to the manner of the "traditional" 
ballad in some of the "song-ballads" of American origin, I must still 
acknowledge a vital difference between the two. The question, then, 
takes this form: Is the difference between the "traditional" ballad 
of Child's collection, and the kind of ballad that is still in the making 
among the vulgar, such that this latter sort of ballad is of no concern 
to the folk-lorist ? In order to answer this question, we must look 
more closely into the arguments for assigning a peculiar origin to the 
"traditional" ballad. 

At the base of all arguments for the communal origin of ballads lies 
an antithesis, assumed or elaborated, between "popular" and "artis- 
tic" poetry. On the one side stands the poetry of the school, the 
closet, the "ivory tower," — poetry that is the self-expression of the 
individual, conscious artist. Over against this is set the poetry that 
springs from the people, — poetry of no recognized or recognizable 
personal authorship, that has no marks of the individual, that neither 
sprang from the desire for poetic fame nor has made any poet famous. 
Of popular poetry, so conceived, the great representative in our speech 
is the traditional narrative ballad. The structural peculiarities of the 
traditional ballad are clearly set forth in "The Beginnings of Poetry" 
and in "The Popular Ballad." They are, chiefly, the dwelling upon 
one or a few dramatic situations, the leaping from one such situation 
to another without expounding the connection, and the development 
of the situation by slight but significant variations in a repeated 
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formula, generally in the shape of a climax ("incremental repetition"), 
until the situation has been presented or sufficiently suggested. Such 
a style of narrative, it is contended, must have had its origin, not 
in the conscious and purposed workings of an individual poet's mind, 
but in the communal emotions of a homogeneous and therefore primi- 
tive society. Thus the traditional ballad stands not only as the 
representative of "popular " poetry, but as evidence of a way of making 
poetry no longer in existence among us. The ballads have no note of 
personality, of individual art, just because they are not the work of an 
individual, but of a community. Though of strongly marked quality 
as a kind, the quality runs through them all; there is but one ballad 
style. And because the individual and conscious artist cannot feel 
and sing as the primitive horde does, no cultivated poet, nor any 
member of a complex society, has ever been able to make a true 
ballad. Imitators always betray themselves and miss the true ballad 
quality. 

Thus it is sought to establish a fundamental distinction between 
popular and artistic poetry. It may puzzle the modern mind to form 
a clear notion of how the primitive throng could find expression for its 
communal emotion, except through the inventive activity of some 
individual; we may question whether, at the time when most of the 
ballads in Child's collection must have taken shape, society anywhere 
in Great Britain was of the primitive homogeneity required by the 
doctrine of communal composition. But if once we can grasp, and 
accept, the doctrine of communal composition, it does seem to effect 
a radical separation between poetry so produced and the poetry of 
poets; and, since it is confessedly a method of composition extinct 
in our civilization, it would seem to exclude balladry as a living form 
from the field of the folk-lorist. 

Now, the one form of poetry (for so we must call it in the absence 
of any other inclusive term) which most stoutly resists this division 
into popular and artistic is precisely that which the folk-lorist may 
still collect and study in the living specimen, — the "vulgar" ballad 
of the street, the mine, the lumber-camp, and the cattle-range. It 
certainly resists the classification accorded it by Child and Professor 
Gummere. Child declared the vulgar ballad to be of a different genus 
from the popular ballads he was collecting; it was "a low kind of 
art." Professor Gummere, finding in it small trace of the structural 
peculiarities of "popular" poetry, must perforce assign it to the 
other of his two classes. That people of poetic sensibility should 
wish to sever as sharply as may be the highly poetic ballad like 
"Edward" from the vulgar ballad of the stall, is of course, natural. 
The vulgar ballad is generally sorry stuff. It fails altogether to give 
us the "sense of tradition," of 
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"Old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago." 

It smacks little of the old age; the spinsters and the knitters in the 
sun, and the free maids that weave their thread with bones, we should 
prefer to believe do not use to chant it. Who can wonder that the 
cultivated lover of the "grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence " should 
build as high and thick a wall as he can devise to exclude his favorites 
from the contamination of such base fellowship? Yet this distaste 
cannot justify the classification of vulgar balladry with the poetry of 
art as above defined- The distinguishing characteristic of that class 
of poetry is its note of personality, of individuality, of conscious 
authorship, — qualities of which the typical vulgar ballad is as entirely 
innocent as any ballad in Child's collection. Vulgar balladry, as 
truly as the "popular" ballad, may be said to be all alike; it has a 
fairly well marked quality and effect of its own, as a kind, but no 
marks of individual authorship. I do not mean, of course, that no 
author's name is attached to the vulgar ballad, nor that the lovers of 
vulgar ballads are quite unconscious of their having any author. 
This might only prove, for vulgar and "popular" ballads alike, that 
the author had been lost sight of. What I mean is that, in the vulgar 
as in the "popular" ballad, there is nothing of thought or style to 
suggest the conscious poet; that the author of "Johnny German" or 
of "The Faithful Lover" has left no more trace of his own temper and 
turn of mind, of his personality, than the author (if author there 
was) of " Patrick Spens" or of "Child Waters." It would not require 
a very long course of reading in the stall ballads of the last century 
to convince any one of this fact. Indeed, it could be shown from a 
collection of "song-ballads" — mostly of the vulgar ballad sort — re- 
cently made in one commonwealth of the United States. How, then, 
can vulgar balladry, lacking the primary characteristic of the genus, 
be classed with the poetry of art? 

But, on the other hand, to class it with "popular" poetry as that 
term has been explained above, is hardly more satisfactory. One 
must share all the literary critic's repugnance to including in the same 
category with the "Minstrelsy" and the good things of the Percy MS. 
such matter as was regularly vented by the ballad press of the nine- 
teenth century. And since Professor Gummere has so well analyzed 
the style of the best "popular" ballads, — that is, of those of the 
"English and Scottish Popular Ballads" that most clearly impress 
us as being of a distinct order of poetry, — we can base our objec- 
tion on something more definite than our sensibilities. The vul- 
gar ballad has not the structural peculiarities of the " popular" 
ballad. Instead of dwelling upon one or two dramatic situations, 
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and leaving us to infer the preliminaries and connections, it generally 
tells the whole story in orderly succession; and with all its conventional 
sameness of beginning and ending, its limited vocabulary, its stereo- 
typed commonplaces and its clumsy repetition, it makes scarcely 
any use of incremental repetition, the clearest mark of the "popular" 
ballad style. For still another reason the classification is inadmissible. 
Whatever may be thought of the probability of a communal origin 
for such a ballad as "Patrick Spens" or "Child Waters," vulgar 
balladry at least is no product of an undifferentiated primitive throng, 
but belongs unequivocally to the vulgar of our modern complex civiliza- 
tion. If popular poetry can come into existence only in a homogeneous 
society that knows no distinctions of culture, then the vulgar ballad 
cannot possibly be popular poetry. 

This is not the time for a demonstration of the truths regarding the 
vulgar ballad here affirmed. I hope to present them in detail else- 
where in the near future. Here I can only say that an analysis of 
"The Faithful Lover," a ballad printed by both Pitts and Catnach 
in the first half of the last century, and still sung in Somerset, — a 
typical vulgar ballad upon the subject of Schiller's " Der Handschuh," 
Leigh Hunt's "The Glove and the Lions," and Browning's "The 
Glove," — shows nothing that can be called evidence of individual 
feeling on the author's part, no poetic self-consciousness, not even 
the conventional moral so often found in this type of poetry; and, 
on the other hand, shows practically complete absence of those poetic 
devices — suspense, suggestion, climatic iteration — to which, in the 
case of "Edward," even Professor Gummere is constrained to apply 
the word "art," and to which the poetic effect of the best "popular" 
ballads is due. The lady, conventionally wealthy and of high degree, 
and her two suitors, a captain in the army and a naval lieutenanti 
stand as much alone, without background or circumstance, upon this 
London ballad stage, as do Fair Annie and Lord Thomas and Lord 
Thomas's new bride in their castle. Not one of the characters has a 
name. The court setting, which plays so large a part in Hunt's and 
Browning's poems, and indeed in the original anecdote of Brant6me, 
from which the story is derived, 1 has here no mention. The feelings 
of the lady, to which Hunt and Browning devote so much attention, 
receive no more from our vulgar balladist than does the beauty of the 
wild beasts which Schiller lavishes his art in describing, or their 
homesickness for the desert, which Browning, with ingenious art of 
contrast, elaborates as the reason why De Lorge was not devoured. 
The reflections upon the lady's conduct which even Brantdme feels 
called upon to make, and which Browning, taking them up as champion 

1 Since this was written, Professor Kittredge has informed me that the story is extant 
in Spanish of the sixteenth century. Brantdme is therefore not the originator. 
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for the lady, makes the point of departure for some characteristic 
psychologizing of his own, — these, too, our balladist has passed by 
unheeding. Indeed, the moral of Brantdme's anecdote implies a more 
delicate social sense than vulgar balladry knows. The author of 
"The Faithful Lover" has recast the story into a test of valor, in 
which the lady throws her glove into the lion-pit merely to determine 
which of her two lovers is a "man of honor" and worthy of her hand. 
The "bold lieutenant" meets the test, and she throws herself into his 
arms; while the "faint-hearted captain" acknowledges the justice of 
his defeat, and consigns himself to exile. The balladist is interested 
in the action, not in the setting or the inner consciousness of the actors. 
In short, by pretty much all those tests of content, of conception of 
character, of creative individualization, and of artistic development 
by which Professor Hart, in his "Ballad and Epic," distinguishes 
between the "popular" ballad and a literary poem like "Beowulf," 
"The Faithful Lover" belongs with the ballads. But as soon as we 
turn to the structural and stylistic peculiarities, to those devices of 
style upon which the special aesthetic effect of the "popular" ballad 
depends, the gulf yawns wide. Our vulgar ballad, as I have said, 
has hardly a trace of suggestion or suspense, no leaping from one 
situation to another, no dwelling upon a dramatic situation, no relative- 
climax, no incremental repetition, no unassigned speeches, and only 
twenty per cent, of dialogue against fifty per cent, in the "popular" 
ballad. 

My purpose in insisting upon this dilemma is to call in question what 
I believe to be a false assumption of the romantic age from which 
we are just emerging, — a romantic distortion of the poet's function, 
to which Goethe has perhaps given the most complete expression in 
the " Vorspiel auf dem Theater." The poet, according to the romantic 
creed, is a lonely, superior being, loathing the vulgar herd, working 
and suffering in the solitude of genius, shunning 

" The fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world," 
"Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not." 

He works not for the applause of a world that cannot comprehend him, 
but for the satisfaction of his own ideals. Now, the half-truth of this 
picture, when it is drawn for the poets of the romantic age, has blinded 
us to its essential unreality as a picture of the creative artist in general ; 
for poetry is, and always has been, fundamentally a social product. 
Solitary man, were he conceivable, would be dumb. The poet's work 
inevitably implies an audience. In fact, it is in the last analysis called 
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into being by its audience. In a complex, or a decadent, or a transi- 
tional stage of culture, the audience may be composed of a selected 
few like-minded with the poet; in a simple society, or in a thoroughly 
wrought-out culture, like that of Europe in the eighteenth century, 
the audience will be more general. But without the audience, we 
may be sure that neither the "Iliad" nor the "De Rerum Natura," 
neither "Beowulf" nor the "Essay on Man," neither Shakspeare's 
sonnets nor the "Song of Myself," would have come into existence. 
All poetry expresses feelings and interests that already exist potentially 
in the minds of the hearers. 

And not only is poetry always a social product; it is also always a 
thing of tradition. Search where we will among ancient monuments 
or savage hordes, we shall never find the first poem any more than we 
shall find the first man. The poetry of the Cannibal Islander and of 
the Faroe fisherman is no less dependent upon preceding poetry for 
form and matter than are Sidney's sonnets or the " Idylls of the King." 
Indeed, it is, if anything, more dependent. We recognize readily enough 
the traditional character of ballads; we do not always remember (at 
least when we are studying ballads) that the greatest works of ac- 
knowledged poets proclaim in almost every line their indebtedness to 
the poetic culture that has gone before them. The fact that the 
great poets have been able to impress something of their own person- 
ality upon the form and material they have inherited, must not blind 
us to the fact that they have inherited them. 

If an apology is due for thus insisting upon truisms, I must seek 
my excuse in the obliquity of vision which seems to follow upon too 
intent contemplation of the antithesis between popular and artistic 
poetry. To make the distinction logically workable, we must see 
nothing but conscious, individual originality in the work of acknowl- 
edged poets, and we must see in the stock material and traditional 
forms of "popular" poetry the proof that no individual could have 
produced them; whereas a little reflection will show us that no such 
line can be drawn, that in any verse we know it is impossible to say 
how much is original and how much traditional, that an ornamented 
style may be no more original than a simple one, and that the common- 
places for form and feeling in the best old ballads no more exclude the 
conscious maker than do the less pleasing commonplaces of the street 
balladist or the hackneyed "poetic diction" of the eighteenth century 
poetaster. If we are to see in the imitators of Pope proof of the in- 
fluence of the school upon the individual, must we not see the same 
thing in the quite impersonal banality of the vulgar ballad? Neither 
its impersonality nor its commonplaceness can be held to show that it is 
not the work of some person. It is the work of an individual following 
the traditions of a school, — "a low kind of art," precisely. But if 
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this quite impersonal following of tradition is no bar to personal 
authorship in the case of vulgar ballads, how should it be a bar in the 
case of the best "popular" ballads? Of the individual authors of 
them, to be sure, we know nothing; just as little, and just as much, 
as we do of the authors of most of the vulgar ballads. 

Let me not be understood as calling in question either the soundness 
or the value of Professor Gummere's analysis of the ballad style. 
That analysis is perfectly convincing, and it is the chief step forward 
in ballad study in our time. I do not mean even to dispute the com- 
munal origin of the ballad style. The style is there in the earliest 
British ballads of which we have knowledge, though the best examples 
of it came to record a good deal later. The origin of this style is 
matter for conjecture rather than for documentary proof. I am 
inclined, I confess, to hold with Mr. Joseph Jacobs that "the Folk 
is simply a name for our ignorance," and with the late Professor James 
that "mankind does nothing save through initiatives on the part of 
inventors and imitation by the rest of us;" that "individuals of genius 
show the way, and set the patterns, which common people then adopt 
and follow." But I have no expectation of finding the individual of 
genius who set the pattern for the "popular" ballad, nor his imitators 
who made the ballads in Child's collection, nor those imitators of 
another pattern who made the vulgar ballads of the last century. 
Of course we may catch a vulgar ballad in the making here or there, 
though I have failed to get at the origin of some pretty recent ones. 
Where tradition is so strong, the part of the individual must be small, — 
smaller even than in a sixteenth-century sonnet or an eighteenth- 
century pastoral, — and is soon lost sight of. But I can see little more 
reason to doubt his having existed in the one case than in the other. 
I can see no more reason why the humble popular poet in Scotland 
or Denmark, where the "popular" ballad style (whatever may have 
been its origin) was in vogue, should not have made his poem in that 
fashion and got currency for it among his fellows, than I can why the 
humble popular poet of the street or the cattle-range, where the vulgar 
ballad style was in vogue, should not have made his poem in that 
style and got currency for it there. There is, I believe, no sufficient 
reason for ascribing personal authorship to one and denying it to the 
other. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? Simply this, 
I think: that the "popular" ballad and the "vulgar" ballad are both 
of them, to borrow Mr. Ker's happy word, ideas. Each, that is to 
say, is a generalization, a type, derived by the critical student from 
many individual instances, and existing in his mind as a standard 
by which to judge and classify new individuals that present themselves. 
The question, Is this poem really a ballad? is very much like the 
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question, Is a certain poem a sonnet? George Herbert — a far cry 
from ballads, of either type! — suggests the illustration. He has a 
poem that conforms in certain outward respects to the "idea" of the 
sonnet; it has fourteen lines, rhymed in a certain way, which we 
recognized as belonging to one of the sonnet types. Then we look 
more closely, and find that in temper, in subject-matter, and, further, 
in rhetoric and rhythm, it does not conform to the "idea" of the sonnet 
which we have derived from our study of Petrarch and Shakspeare 
and Milton, and we decide that it is not a sonnet — or not a proper 
Petrarchan sonnet — or not a right Shakspearean sonnet — and so on. 
Similarly, if a poem comes to our hands labelled "ballad," we try 
it by our standards, and thereby classify it as a "literary" ballad, 
or a "vulgar" ballad, or a "popular" ballad (allowing, for convenience, 
the question-begging epithet), or throw it out altogether. The ballad, 
so conceived, is just as real as any other "idea," just as ascertainable 
and definable. It has two main types, of which one has already been 
defined by Professor Gummere, and the other no doubt will be, if it 
is fortunate enough to enlist the attention of an equally competent 
critic. 

Both kinds of ballad are popular in character and in vogue. They 
belong to unlettered simple folk. They are perpetuated, whether by 
print or by oral tradition, or both, without any consciousness of 
individual authorship; but they differ widely in poetic quality, and 
somewhat in age. The "popular" ballad of Grundtvig's and Child's 
collections, the ballad idea arrived at by Professor Gummere's analysis, 
seems to be no longer an active type. It arose — whether from the 
homogeneous communal throng, or from decaying minstrelsy, or, as 
seems to me not improbable, from the poetic art of the vikings — in 
the later Middle Age, and was perpetuated in full vigor among simple 
folk in northern Europe, chiefly in Scotland and Scandinavia, down 
into the nineteenth century. It attained, in its own style, a high 
degree of art, reaching its best estate, if we may judge from recorded 
British specimens, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Since 
then it has gradually given way, as an expression of the poetic senti- 
ment of simple folk, to another type, the "vulgar" ballad. This 
latter type has been known since the introduction of printing, was 
in full vigor in the early nineteenth century, and is not yet extinct. 
Probably of urban origin, it moved like a wave from the centre to the 
remote bays and back-waters of civilization, until at the present time 
it is likelier to be found in the hills of Somerset than in London, in the 
backwoods of Maine or of the Ozarks than in Boston or Chicago. 
Wherever it is found, it is the poetry of simple folk, just as were the 
ballads Scott collected for the "Minstrelsy" a hundred years ago. 

If the view here set forth is the right one, neither the "popular" 
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nor the "vulgar" ballad is primitive poetry. Both contain some 
elements of art in the wide sense of that term, as do all the works of 
man. The "popular" ballad is vastly better poetry, and contains 
more of superstition and old folk-custom than does the "vulgar" 
ballad. But we shall not therefore conclude that contemporary 
balladry is of no concern to the folk-lorist. Quite the contrary. 
The "song-ballads" of Maine and Kentucky, of Missouri and Texas 
and Montana, with their simple ethics and rudimentary aesthetics, 
their crude tragedy, their obvious pathos, still reveal the tastes, the 
ideals, the preferred themes, and the poetic methods, of the backward 
part of our modern population. They are therefore, it seems to me, 
of immediate significance to the anthropologist and the sociologist. 
They constitute an important part of the material which folk-lore 
has to offer to the student of human society. And even for the special 
investigator in literary evolution they have this great advantage over 
the ballads gathered by Professor Child, — that in them we may still 
observe the processes of transmission, of modification, of transforma- 
tion into a recognized type, which constitute the " ballad " problem 
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